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IV.— THE RELATION OF SHAKSPEKE'S PERICLES 
TO GEORGE WILKINS' S NOVEL, THE PAIN- 
FULL ADVENTURES OF PERICLES, 
PRINCE OF TYRE. 

The play commonly known as Shakspere's Pericles first 
appeared in 1609, in a version so corrupt that it was 
clearly a piracy. Whether this was identical with the drama 
of the same title which was entered on the Stationers' Regis- 
ter in company with Antony and Cleopatra, on May 20, 
1608, cannot be determined. This, however, is certain : the 
entry was made by Edward Blount, but the play was pub- 
lished by Henry Gosson, to whom no record of transfer is to 
be found. As to the composition of Pericles, it is now 
generally admitted that, with the possible exception of a few 
phrases, the first two acts are not by Shakspere but in all 
probability by George Wilkins. 1 

The revival of interest in the subject of this drama during 
the two or three years preceding its publication seems to have 
been due to the reprinting, in 1607, of Laurence Twine's 
Patterne of Painfull Adventures, a translation of the romance 
of Apollonius of Tyre. It had been first published in 1576, 
and about 1595 a second edition had been issued. In 1608 
George Wilkins put forth his novel, The Painfull Aduentures 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. " Being the true history of the 
play of Pericles as it was lately presented by the worthy and 
ancient poet, Iohn Gower." 2 Wilkins had already published 
a tragi-comedy, The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, which 
showed some vivacity of phrase but poor structure and char- 

1 Robert Boyle, On Wilkins' s Share in the play called Shakspere's Pericles, 
Trans. N. Sh. Soc, 1882, pp. 321 fl. 

2 Gower was represented as speaking the prologues to the acts. 
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acterization, and had collaborated with John Day and 
William Rowley in The Travels of the Three English Brothers. 
For some years prior to 1607 he had been a member of the 
King's company of players. In this year he left the organ- 
ization, for unknown reasons, and joined the Queen's, which 
was admittedly inferior. Mr. F. G. Fleay's conjecture of a 
quarrel between Shakspere and Wilkins is unnecessary. The 
fact that The Miseries of Enforced Marriage and The York- 
shire Tragedy were founded on the same incident — an ex- 
cerpt from real English life of contemporary date — the dif- 
ference of plot consisting chiefly in the tragic ending of the 
latter play, though interesting, is inconclusive. Certainly it 
will not bear Fleay's interpretation, 1 that The Yorkshire 
Tragedy is to be laid at Shakspere's door, and that he was 
vexed at Wilkins' s comedy treatment of the same material. 
So far as external evidence is concerned, then, we are con- 
fronted by an impassable barrier. 

Happily, the internal evidence proves, on the contrary, 
very promising. Several valuable points have been dis- 
covered concerning the relation of Pericles to the novel of 
Wilkins ; and to these points the present discussion attempts 
to make some additions. One is struck at the outset by the 
large number of passages, short and long, which Wilkins, in 
his romance, has transferred verbatim from Twine's transla- 
tion. Many of these passages, however, are descriptive and 
narrative rather than dramatic. The following picture of a 
storm at sea (not the one corresponding to Shakspere's open- 
ing lines in the third act) is an example of the more extended 
excerpts which the later novelist generously allowed himself : 

' ' O calamity ! there might you have heard the windes whistling, the 
raine dashing, the sea roaring, the cables cracking, the tacklings breaking, 
the ship tearing, the men miserably crying out to save their lives : there 

l A Biographical Chronicle of the Eng. Drama, London, 1891, vol. 2, pp. 
206-208. 
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might you have seene the sea searching the ship, the boordes fleeting, the 
goodes swimming, the treasure sincking, and the poore soules shifting to 
save themselves, but all in vain, for partly thorow that dismall darkenesse, 
which unfortunately was come upon them, they were all drowned, gentle 
Pericles only excepted, till ( as it were Fortune being tyred with this mis- 
hap) by the helpe of a plancke, which in this distresse hee got holde on, 
hee was, with much labour, and more feare, driven on the shore of Penta- 
polis." 

(Wilkins's novel, ed. Mommsen, p. 26.) 

"There might you have heard the winds whistling, the raine dashing, 
the sea roaring, the cables cracking, ye tacklings breaking, the shippe tear- 
ing, the men miserable shouting out for their lives. There might you have 
seene the sea searching the shippe, the bordes fleeting, the goods swimming, 
the treasure sincking, the men shifting to save themselves, where, partly 
through violence of the tempest, and partly through darcknes of the night 
which then was come upon them, they were all drowned, onely Appollonius 
excepted, who by the grace of God, and the helpe of a simple boord, was 
driven upon the shoare of the Pentapolitanes." 

(Twine's translation, New Kochelle, N. Y., 1903, p. 18.) 

The somewhat smaller number of parallels which occur in 
the dramatic portion of Wilkins's narrative seem to reveal 
his lack of dramatic technic ; for in most instances wherein 
he departs from the play in order to follow Twine he loses 
delicacy of effect, skilful motivation, and dramatic selection. 
These divergences, it is only fair to state, are occasionally 
perceptible even in that part of the novel which is equivalent 
to Acts I-II of Pericles ; but this may be explained by the 
fact that Wilkins shows in none of his works any definite or 
conscious technic ; that he was apparently ignorant of his 
own dramatic effects. Moreover, these divergences from the 
text of the first two acts of Pericles are by no means so 
important as those from the last three. One brief phrase 
illustrates his unwise imitation of the older novelist : Twine 
states that his hero, as he played the harp before King 
Altistrates (Simonides, in Wilkins and Shakspere), acquitted 
himself so skilfully that he seemed " rather to be Apollo than 
Apollonius." Wilkins, unable to preserve the neat turn of 
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phrase by reason of the altered name (Pericles), 1 clumsily 
retains as much as possible by declaring that the instrument 
was handled " as if Apollo himself had been fingering it." 

This example comes from the early part of the novel. In 
the later portion one cannot fail to note that many of the 
finer traits of Pericles and of Marina, his daughter, disappear 
and that these characters retrograde toward Twine's colorless 
types, Apollonius and Tharsia. In the details of several 
incidents, too, Wilkins follows Twine closely, disregarding 
Shakspere's treatment almost wholly. The best example of 
the difference in characterization is perhaps the attitude of 
Pericles (in, 1) toward the sailor who, on superstitious 
grounds, requests him to cast overboard the body of his 
apparently dead wife, Thaisa. In Shakspere's version, despite 
his sorrow, he submits with courtesy, saying merely : "As 
you think meet. Most wretched queen ! " In Twine, on the 
contrary, he shows anger and contempt : " What saiest thou, 
varlet ? " This is closely paralleled by Wilkins's " How, 
varlet ! " Of such important deviations as this I have found 
a number sufficient to warrant the statement that it is quite 
possible that Wilkins was following his own dramatic version 
of Acts III— V rather than Shakspere's ; in other words, that 
he had originally written a complete play himself, of which 
we have now only a part. 

This radical conclusion may seem at first sight improbable ; 
for in phraseology there exist, as several critics have observed, 
a good many fairly close resemblances between the novel and 
the drama. I find that I have marked about thirty such in 
my copy of Pericles. It is significant, however, that the 
most striking of these verbal likenesses occur in the first two 
acts, and that two of the phrases are used by Wilkins in his 
other plays. Moreover, of the parallelisms in the last three 

1 The name Pericles appeared first in Wilkins's novel, but had probably 
been used in the acted play. 
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acts, nearly half are from a single scene (IV, 6) laid in the 
brothel at Mytilene — a scene for which, with the exception 
of a few palpable revisions, all critics are agreed that Shaks- 
pere is not responsible, some assigning it to William Rowley, 
others — including the present writer — to Wilkins. There is, 
however, one famous phrase, in the novel only, " poor inch 
of nature " (Pericles's apostrophe to his new-born child : 
in, 1), which seems to be universally regarded as lost out of 
the text of the play. Mr. Sidney Lee, whose essay on Per- 
icles, printed as an introduction to his facsimile edition of the 
drama, is the latest issued (1905), says that this is " undoubt- 
edly a Shakespearean touch." And substantially the same 
language is used by Fleay, Brandes, and others. From the 
opinions of so many competent scholars the present writer is 
reluctant to express dissent. One cannot be sure, however, 
that it was not a familiar Elizabethan phrase which thous- 
ands of parents had used. Many commonplaces of that 
period may seem striking to us. Furthermore, granting that 
it is Shakspere's, one may yet affirm that by far too much 
has been made of it as an indication that Wilkins closely 
followed the last three acts of Shakspere's play. The old 
proverb seems to have been forgotten : one swallow does not 
make a summer. 

The wisdom of this proverb is at once borne in upon one 
if he adopts the excessively obvious device — which seems, 
nevertheless, not to have been adopted hitherto — of testing 
Wilkins's treatment of the greatest passages in the last three 
acts of the play. The following are examples : — 

" O Helicanus, strike me, honour' d sir ; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality, 
And drown me with their sweetness." 

(v, 1, 192-196.) 
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"Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 
Which wash both heaven and hell ; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 
Having called them from the deep ! O, still 
Thy deafening dreadful thunders ; gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes ! O, how, Lychorida, 
How does my queen ? " 

(in, 1, 1-6.) 

' ' My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen's square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight, 
As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like 
And cased as richly ; in pace another Juno ; 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech." 

(v. 1, 109-114. ) 

Other illustrations are to be found in in, 1, 57—70 ; in, 2, 
39-42 ; iv, 1, 14-21 ; iv, 1, 73-91 ; iv, 3, 46-50 ; and v, 
3, 40-44. Now it is a remarkable fact that not one of these 
does Wilkins reproduce, even in outline, though he reproduces 
ten or fifteen others the phraseology of which is rather com- 
monplace. I quote two : — 

"Leonine. I will do't ; but yet she is a goodly creature. 
Dionyza. The fitter then the gods should have her." 

(iv, 1, 9-10.) 

" That she was too good for men, and therefore he would send her to the 
gods." 

(Novel, p. 57.) 

"O, come hither, 
Thou that beget' st him that did thee beget." 

(v, 1, 196-197. ) 

"Thanketh Lysimachus that so fortunately had brought her to begette 
life in the father who begot her." 

(Novel, p. 77.) 

Of the complete list of these unimportant similarities some, 
like the one just quoted, show a sense of phrase, but none 
are equal to the great passages which Wilkins did not quote. 
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To what other conclusion can this evidence point than that 
Wilkins, save for one or two possible borrowings from his 
master, was following the phraseology of his own complete 
dramatic version of Pericles f Moreover, these possible bor- 
rowings may well be his own phrases, which Shakspere, with 
Olympian condescension, thought good enough to retain when 
he so freely rewrote the last three acts of the play. It seems 
almost incredible that Wilkins should have omitted those 
glorious Shaksperean passages save by design. As to his 
reasons, I shall endeavor to supply some conjectural evidence 
for them presently. 

Let us see whether this theory holds with reference to the 
three scenes in the brothel at Mytilene (iv, 2, 5, 6). If, as 
has been well established, Fleay and Eolfe to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Shakspere probably revised these scenes 
considerably in order to soften the brutal realism and to 
glorify Marina's character, then we shall expect to find that 
Wilkins again refuses to reproduce either the greatest passa- 
ges or the changes in characterization and incident. And 
this is precisely what we do find. These evidently Shaks- 
perean touches have no counterpart in the novel : — 

"If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep, 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep." 

(IV, 2, 159-160.) 

' ' She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss of 
her." 

(iv, 6, 9-10.) 
"For tome 
The very doors and windows savour vilely." 

(iv, 6, 116-117.) 

In the details of the incidents, also, Wilkins differs, in 
several instances harking back to Twine. In both, for 
example, Marina is dragged through the principal streets of 
Mytilene in order to display her to the crowds ; and Lysi- 
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raachus, after being overcome by her appeals in the brothel, 
hides in the adjoining chamber that he may hear how she 
deals with his successors. Shakspere retained no such ignoble 
detail. If he was forced, by the nature of the plot, to rep- 
resent Lysimachus as a frequenter of brothels, he determined 
not to add to that the character of a spy. It is evident, then, 
that, for whatever reason, Wilkins was not following closely 
Shakspere's revised version of the brothel scenes ; and that 
his (Wilkins's) changes were all for the worse. The only 
reason that seems plausible is that he preferred to follow 
his own drama ; for in some particulars he does not follow 
Twine. One extremely repulsive feature of the latter's ver- 
sion — a description of the god Priapus — he has the grace to 
omit. And at other minor points he seems to reveal some 
individuality, some choice of his own. 

Particularly is this true of several passages not in the 
brothel scenes but corresponding to other scenes in the last 
three acts of the play — passages where the fullness of treat- 
ment is easily noticeable as compared with Shakspere's 
briefer handling. In one or two cases, at least, this fullness 
cannot be explained by the natural difference between the 
two literary forms, drama and novel. It therefore indicates 
the independence of Wilkins's complete play, provided the 
additions are of dramatic consequence. One is certainly of 
this sort — Dionyza's soliloquy which explains her motives in 
compassing the murder of Marina (Novel, p. 55). A part 
of it is in substance taken from Twine ; but Wilkins's ver- 
sion is more than twice as long, and dramatically far superior. 
We perceive the strength of Dionyza's affection for her own 
daughter, whose qualities have suffered unfavorable comment 
through comparison with "this out-shining girl," Marina. 
Her envy, as a mother, is therefore natural, and we are 
properly prepared for the otherwise unmotivated crime — 
rather, attempted crime, for, the play being a romance with a 
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happy ending, the fair maiden of course escapes. In Shakspere 
the mother's reasons are mentioned briefly in her subsequent 
quarrel with her husband, but there is no preliminary solilo- 
quy. Of this Shaksperean quarrel scene there is no hint in 
Twine's narrative. The wife is referred to, in a single sen- 
tence, as excusing herself to Cleon, her husband ; and in 
Wilkins the scene is a mere apology for Shakspere's. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that credit is due the lesser 
dramatist for his excellent soliloquy. Moreover, the long 
death-bed speech of Lychorida, the nurse, to Marina concern- 
ing the tatter's real parentage — of which she has previously 
been ignorant — is another passage which is absent from the 
play. It is not of primary importance, perhaps, yet it is not 
undramatic in character, nor is it disconnected from the 
structure. Possibly Shakspere did wisely to omit both this 
and the soliloquy ; for what the whole story obviously needed 
was unsparing omission and condensation — indeed, radical 
alterations of design. To this he was probably unwilling to 
devote the necessary labor, and may therefore have contented 
himself with minor changes. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive features of the 
Wilkins novel, however, is a curious fact quite different from 
those which have thus far been considered : at various points 
a tendency appears to lapse into blank verse, printed as prose. 
One or two of these passages occur, as Fleay indicates, 1 in 
purely narrative or descriptive portions rather than in dia- 
logue. These might suggest, therefore, that their author 
was merely obeying that unconscious tendency to introduce 
such lines into prose which Dr. Samuel Johnson noted and 
which Dickens in several of his novels illustrated. It is not 
so easy, however, to account for the blank verse which 
appears in the midst of Wilkins' s prose dialogue and which 



l A Shakespeare Manual, London, 1876, p. 219. 
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is not to be found in the play as we now have it. One of the 
most striking is the reply of King Simonides to his daughter, 
in a mock quarrel scene (Novel, p. 40) corresponding roughly 
to the last part of the second act. 

" Equalles to equalls, good to good is joyned. 
This not being so, the bavine of your minde, 
In rashnesse kindled, must again be quenched, 
Or purchase our displeasure." 

The careful balance of the first line, and the excellent meta- 
phor in the next two show a distinctly poetic style — so poetic 
that one searches far in Wilkius's dramatic works for its 
like. Though so brief a bit offers no very safe test of 
authorship, it seems above his powers. On the other hand, 
that Shakspere wrote it is rendered at least somewhat improb- 
able by the fact that, as we have already seen, Wilkins appar- 
ently did not copy any of the great passages of Shakspere. 
Is there, then, any other way out of the difficulty ? Possibly 
yes, although the following theory is proposed only with 
some hesitation. A recent examination of the Stationers' 
Register by the present writer revealed an entry, under date 
of October 9, 1587, of a book (whether novel or drama is 
uncertain) entitled The historye of Apolonius and Camilla. 
Apollonius is of course Pericles, and Camilla is his wife, as 
is proved by the fact that this name is used in two Latin 
versions of the legend. One of the significant features of 
this title is that it at once suggests the separation of the story 
of Pericles, and his wife, from that of Marina, their daughter. 
This separation is made certain by the titles of two Dutch 
plays of 1634, probably first printed in 1617: "Twee 
Tragi-comodien in prosa, d'Eene van Apollonius, Prince van 
Tyro, Ende d'ander van den selven, ende van Tharsia syn 
Dochter." (Marina is also known as Tharsia in Twine). 
This double title points us straight to a strong probability that 
these Dutch plays were founded on two English dramas of 
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the late sixteenth century. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that so popular a dramatization as that of the Apollonius 
saga was performed by English players in Germany and 
Holland before 1600. We know, at any rate, that they did 
perform some plays in the Netherlands as early as 1597, and 
frequently thereafter. 1 We also know, from recent researches 
by Mr. H. deW. Fuller 2 and Prof. G. P. Baker, 3 that a 
Dutch and a German play on the subject of Titus Andronicus 
were founded on two pre-Shaksperean English versions. A 
similar relation is therefore made somewhat probable in the 
case of Pericles. The point can be pretty definitely settled, 
of course, by a careful examination of these Dutch versions 
and comparison with Twine, Wilkins, and the Shaksperean 
play — a task which the present writer has as yet been unable 
to accomplish for the reason that the Dutch manuscript has 
not been obtained. The conjectural evidence, however, may 
be still further strengthened by the fact that the full title of 
the Shaksperean Pericles of 1609 also suggests the existence 
of two separate stories : " The late, And much admired play, 
Called Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With the true Relation of 
the whole Historie, aduentures, and fortunes of the said 
Prince : As also, The no lesse strange and worthy accidents, 
in the Birth and Life, of his Daughter Mariana. As it hath 
been diuers and sundry times acted by his Maiesties Seru- 
ants, at the Globe on the Banckside. By William Shakes- 
peare." 

If, then, there were two English plays of the late sixteenth 
century, the one dealiug with Pericles and his wife, the other 
with Mariana, it is at least possible that the blank verse 
passage which was quoted above comes from one of these 

1 H. E. Moltzer, Shakspere's Invloed op het Nederlandsch Tooneel, pp. 34-41. 
2 The Sources of Titus Andronicus, Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., vol. xvi, No. 1. 
3 Tittus and Vespaeia, and Titus and Ondronicus, in Henslowe's Diary, 
ibid. 
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plays. Nor is this the only passage which seems above 
Wilkins's level. Near the beginning of the eleventh chapter 
in the novel (p. 71), a part which corresponds to the later 
portion of the play, occurs this vividly imaginative line : 

" But sorrowes pipes will burst, have they not vent." 

Fleay quotes only this (incorrectly printing " rest " for 
" vent "), but with two very slight changes of the prose text 
— one a contraction of the verb " is " to an apostrophe with 
" s," the other the insertion of an adjective — we may add 
one following and two preceding lines : 

Dionyza. "O, my good Lord, would any tongue but ours 
Might be the herald of your [hard] mishap ; 
But sorrowes pipes will burst, have they not vent, 
And you of force must knowe, Marina's dead." 

The metaphor has a Shaksperean flavor ; but since Wilkins 
retained no such great Shaksperean passage elsewhere in the 
last three acts it again seems possible, indeed almost probable, 
that we have here a fragment from an old play. The author 
could have been no mean dramatist if he wrote such lines as 
these and the others which Fleay cites. Excluding those 
which do not occur iu dialogue, there are at least nine. Most 
of them are of about three or four lines ; but one is seven, 
and another, fourteen. The last is Lysimachus's reply to the 
appeal of Marina, in one of the brothel scenes (" Lady, for 
such," etc., Novel, p. 66). So large a total amount of blank 
verse as is comprised in these fragments demands explana- 
tion ; and satisfactory explanation there is none, if we regard 
them as the work of either Wilkins or Shakspere. For if 
the latter left the first two acts uncut — which seems natural, 
since the theme offered no attractions to him until the advent 
of Marina at the beginning of Act III — then the blank verse 
passages in the corresponding part of the novel probably do 
not represent Wilkins's own work. It may well be, on the 
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other hand, that, his mind being filled with the two old 
plays, he unconsciously inserted in the novel several scraps 
from them which he had forgotten to insert, or had chosen to 
omit, in the case of his own complete Pericles. 

This particular argument may seem wiredrawn ; but taken 
in company with the others presented it points not only to a 
theory which is workable but also to the only theory which 
seems to be workable. For if we agree that Wilkins, about 
1607, wrote a complete drama on Pericles, making use of one 
or more early English plays, everything otherwise partly or 
wholly obscure becomes as clear as we could wish. Just how 
much of plot and dialogue he may have retained is insoluble, 
though many points will perhaps be clarified by study of the 
two Dutch plays. 

As for the theory which Fleay l originally proposed " as 
certain " — that Shakspere wrote the story of Marina minus 
the brothel scenes as a complete drama which was subsequently 
joined with Acts I-II of the present play — that is some- 
thing very closely resembling nonsense. Fortunately, it is 
unnecessary to waste breath on detailed refutation, for Fleay 
recanted his own theory 2 only a few years after he had pro- 
posed it with such unwarranted confidence. His new theory 
is substantially identical with that which has been advanced 
in these pages : that, disregarding the brothel scenes, Wilkins 
wrote a complete play before Shakspere's. For this conclu- 
sion, however, he submits, as is common with Mr. Fleay, 
only conjectural evidence of a very general sort. His belief 
in William Rowley's authorship of the brothel scenes remains 
unshaken ; but it rests upon no better ground than fancied 
resemblances to the general tone of Rowley's style. 

If, then, as we may well believe, Wilkins wrote his Peri- 



X A Shakespeare Manual, p. 211. 

*Life of Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 245. 
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cles in 1607, why should he also have written the novel in 
1608 ? Apparently because something undesirable had 
happened to his play. A natural explanation would seem to 
be that of Brandes : ' that Wilkins disposed of his drama to 
Shakspere's company, " which in turn submitted it to the 
poet, who worked upon such parts as appealed to his imagi- 
nation. As the play now belonged to the theatre and Wil- 
kins was not at liberty to publish it, he forestalled the 
booksellers by bringing it out as a story, taking all the credit 
of invention and execution upon himself." Whether Wil- 
kins's phrase, in the preface to his novel, " a poor infant of 
my brain," will admit of so strict an interpretation as Brandes 
implies in his last words, is doubtful ; but the main facts 
seem to be as he has stated. For Wilkins, despite the 
improvements which Shakspere introduced, would naturally 
be piqued at the almost total eclipse of his own last three 
acts, and might take steps to preserve their substance in the 
form of a novel. The probable success of such a venture 
would be suggested by the popularity of Greene's stories and 
of Twine's translation. That Shakspere retaliated by the 
publication of the 1609 quarto of Pericles is the height of the 
improbable ; for in none of his plays is the text in so garbled 
a state. As already indicated, it was clearly a piracy, 
probably obtained by shorthand from the stage performances. 
It may be added that the genuine text of Pericles never 
appeared. Possibly the manuscript was destroyed in the fire 
which burned the Globe Theatre in 1613. Since Wilkins 
did not introduce into the dedicatory preface to his novel any 
satirical allusion to Shakspere, it is by no means certain that 
any quarrel sprang up between them. We have merely the 
strong probability that the great dramatist altered the little 
one's play, and the certainty that the latter quitted the King's 

1 William Shakespeare, New York, 1898, vol. 2, p. 282. 
8 
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company about that time. As for the rest, like so many 
other important things connected with this unrecording 
Elizabethan period, the rest is silence. 



Harry T. Baker. 
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[Passages showing resemblances between Wilkins' s novel and the Wilkins- 
Shakspere play, Pericles.] 

1. " Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 

Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage." 

{Pericles, I, 1, 61-63.) 
' ' But Pericles armed with these noble armours, Faithf ulnesse and Cour- 
age, .... replyed." 

(Novel, ed. Mommsen, Oldenburg, 1857, p. 16, 11. 6-7.) 

2. The riddle ( " I am no viper, ' ' etc. ) is in both novel and play ; no vari- 
ations of importance are discernible. 

(I. 1, 64-71 ; Novel, p. 16.) 

3. "This mercy shows we'll joy in such a son." 

(I, 1, 118. ) 
" It should be evident how gladly he would reioyce in such a son." 

(Novel, p. 17, 11. 32-33.) 

4. " Third Fish. Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 

First Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up the little ones. ' ' 

(II, 1,30-32.) 
"That the fishes live in the sea, as thepowerfullonshoare, the great ones 
eate up the little ones." 

(Novel, p. 27, 11. 7-8.) 

5. "A man whom both the waters and the wind, 

In that vast tennis-court, have made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him." 

(II, 1, 63-65.) 
" At last, fortune having brought him heere, where she might make him 
the fittest Tennis-ball for her sport." 

(Novel, p. 25, 11. 29-31. ) 

6. " The good Simonides, do you call him?" 

(11,1,106.) 
" The Good King call you him ? " 

(Novel, p. 28, 1. 3. ) 
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7. "Help, master, help ! here's a fish hangs in the net, like a poor man's 
right in the law ; 'twill hardly come out." 

(II, 1, 122-125.) 

"Crying that there was a fish hung in their net, like a poore mans case 
in the La we, it would hardly come out." 

(Novel, p. 28, 11. 30-32.) 

8. " And spite of all the rapture of the sea 

This jewel holds his building on my arm." 

(II, 1, 161-162.) 

" A Iewel, whom all the raptures of the sea could not bereave from his 
arme. ' ' 

(Novel, p. 29, 11. 16-17.) 

9. "The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 

Holding out gold that's by the touchstone tried." 

(II, 2, 36-37.) 
' ' The Device he bare was a mans arme environed with a cloude, holding 
out golde thats by the touchstone tride." 

(Novel, p. 30, 11. 14-15.) 

10. "The sixth and last, the which the knight himself 

With such a graceful courtesy delivered." 

(11,2,40-41.) 

" Himselfe with a most gracefull curtesie presented it unto her." 

(Novel, p. 30, 11. 26-27.) 

11. "A withered branch, that's only green at top." 

(II, 2, 43.) 

" A withered Braunch being onely greene at the top." 

(Novel, p. 30, 1. 23.) 

The Latin mottoes of the knights are in both play and novel. The 
Spanish motto seems to be more correctly quoted in the novel : " Pue per 
dolcera qui per sforsa." 

12. "A gentleman of Tyre ; my name, Pericles; 

My education been in arts and arms ; 
Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 
And after shipwreck driven upon this shore." 

(11,3,81-85.) 
" Hee was a Gentleman of Tyre, his name Pericles, his education beene 
in Artes and Armes, who looking for adventures in the world, was by the 
rough and unconstant Seas, most unfortunately bereft both of shippes and 
men, and after shipwrecke, throwen upon that shoare." 

(Novel, p. 32, 11. 3-8.) 
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13. "I came unto your court for honour's cause, 

And not to be a rebel to her state." 

(II, 5, 61-62.) 

"Affirming, that he came into his Court in search of honour, and not to 

be a rebell to his State." 

(Novel, p. 39, 11. 4-6,) 

14. " Why, sir, say if you had, 

Who takes offence at that would make me glad?" 

(II, 5, 71-72.) 
"Suppose he had, who durst take offence thereat, since that it was her 
pleasure to give him to knowe that he had power to desire no more than 
she had willingnesse to performe." 

(Novel, p. 39, 11. 29-32. ) 

15. "Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 

That ever was prince's child. Happy what follows ! 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

As fire, air, water, earth and heaven can make." 

(Ill, 1, 30-33. ) 
" Poore inch of Nature, thou arte as rudely welcome to the worlde, as 
ever Princesse Babe was, and hast as chiding a nativitie, as fire, ayre, earth, 
and water can affoord thee." 

(Novel, p. 44, 11. 27-30.) 

16. "Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 

Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part 
Their fringes of bright gold." 

(Ill, 2, 99-101.) 

"Hee perceived .... the golden fringes of her eyes alitle to part." 

(Novel, p. 48, 11. 31-32.) 

17. " Here I give to understand, 

If e'er this coffin drive a-land, 

I, King Pericles, have lost 

This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 

Who finds her, give her burying ; 

She was the daughter of a king : 

Besides this treasure for a fee, 

The gods requite his charity ! " 



" If ere it hap this Chest be driven 
On any shoare, on coast or haven, 
I Pericles the Prince of Tyre, 
(That loosing her, lost all desire,) 
Intreate you give her burying, 



(III, 2, 68-75.) 
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Since she was daughter to a king : 
This golde I give you as a fee, 
The Gods requite your charitie." 

(Novel, p. 46, 11. 3-10.) 

18. " O dear Diana, 

Where am I? Where's my lord? What world is this?" 

(Ill, 2, 105-106.) 

"O Lord where am 1? . . . . And wheres my lord I pray you?" 

(Novel, p. 49,11. 14-16.) 

19. "My gentle babe Marina, whom, 
For she was born at sea, I have named so." 

(Ill, 3, 12-13.) 

" Who for it was given to me at Sea, I have named Marina." 

(Novel, p. 50, 11. 24-25.) 

20. "Unscissared shall this hair of mine remain." 

(Ill, 3, 29.) 
"Vowing .... his head should grow unscisserd." 

(Novel, p. 51, 11. 17-18.) 

21. Leon. " She is a goodly creature. 
Dion. The fitter then the gods should have her." 

(IV, 1, 9-10.) 
" That she was too good for men, and therefore he would send her to the 

gods." 

(Novel, p. 57, 11. 1-2.) 

22. " Unless you play the pious innocent." (Q 1( impious). 

(IV, 3, 17.) 

"If such a pious innocent as your selfe do not reveale it." 

(Novel, p. 59, 1. 16.) 

23. " If you were born to honour, show it now ; 

If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it." 

(IV, 6, 99-101.) 

" If the eminence of your place came unto you by discent, and the royalty 

of your blood, let not your life proove your birth a bastard : If it were 

throwne upon you by opinion, make good, that opinion was the cause to 

make you great." 

(Novel, p. 65, 11. 23-27.) 

24. " Thou art a piece of virtue, and 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 
That robs thee of thy goodness ! " 

(IV, 6, 118-122.) 
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" It shall become you still to be even as you are, a peece of goodnesse." 

(Novel, p. 67, 11. 6-7.) 
( Wilkins has several lines of blank verse, written as prose, at this point. ) 

25. " Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 

Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would sink, and overwhelm you. Away ! " 

(IV, 6, 126-128.) 
"Villaine, thou hast a house heere, the weight of whose sinne would 
sincke the foundation, even unto hell, did not the vertue of one that is 
lodged therein, keepe it standing." 

(Novel, p. 67, 11. 30-33. ) 

26. Mar. " What canst thou wish thine enemy to be? 

JBoult. Why, I could wish him to be my master, or rather, my mistress." 

(IV, 6,168-170.) 
" She demaunded of him what thing he could wish himself e to be, which 
was more vile than he was, or more hatefull than he would make himselfe 
to be ? Why my master or my mistris (quoth the villaine)." 

(Novel, p. 68, 11. 30-33.) 

27. "I doubt not but this populous city will 

Yield many scholars." 

(IV, 6, 197-198.) 

" I doubt not but this honorable citty will affoord schollers sufficient." 

(Novel, p. 69,11. 21-22.) 

28. " O, come hither, 

Thou that beget' st him that did thee beget." 

(V, 1, 196-197.) 
" Had brought her to begette life in the father who begot her." 

(Novel, p. 77, 11. 14-15.) 

It is worthy of note that, of the fourteen parallelisms in the last three 
acts, five are from one of the brothel scenes (IV, 6). These scenes were 
probably written by Wilkins and only partly recast by Shakspere. 



